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ABSTRACT 

This paper addresses three current issues in ■ 
connection with higher education: (1) bilingual education, (2) 
international students in the United States, and (3) U.S. citizens 
and resident aliens whose native language is not English. Changes in 
college and university graduation requirements are .proposed that will 
encourage bilingualism, cause international students to maintain 
stronger ties with their home countries, and enable the United States 
to come closer to the ideal of a multilingual society. Programs of 
study might be offered that would require the students to complete 
half their coursework in another language, in addition to the 
programs in English already provided for monolingual students. For 
example, some universities enroll a large number of Spanish-speaking 
students. According to this proposal, half the law classes would be 
taught in Spanish. Both the monolingual English programs and the 
bilingual programs would be comparable and of equal worth. Since some 
U.S. citizens and resident aliens whose native language is not 
English sometimes have difficulties in their native language,,, it is 
also suggested that foreign language remedial programs, comparable to 
English remedial programs, be offered in the colleges and open-door 
universities. ( Author/AMH) 
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Introduction 



This paner addresses three current issues: r . 

1. Bilingual education 
■2. United States citizens and resident aliens whose first 

language is not English, and who are experiencing difficulty 

in higher education. 
V International students -studving in the U.S. whose ties with' 

their home countries •bemcome so tenuous that thev hesitate to 

return home. 

bilingual Education 

\ 

Bilingual education has been defined as the involvement of two 
languages , one of which is English fv as the medium of instruction. The 
use of both languages for the same student population is a kev com- * 
ponent of the total curriculum. * 

One c&n find a varietv of elementary bilingual proqrams. There 
are Foreign Language Experience (FLES) Programs, Second Languaae in 
the Eiementarv School (SLES) Programs, immersion, submersion and tran- 
sitional programs (Rand 1982:6-7). studies have been made of these 
elementarv bilingual programs? their failures and successes are known 
as well as the philosophies which guide them. However, there are onlv 
approximated half of one Percent of U.S. elementarv schools which 
have bilingual programs. Similarlv, there are few secondary schools 
which have bilingual programs. In both the elementarv and secondarv 
schools most of the bilinaual programs are transitional. 

Bilingual children have been shown to measure at significantly 
higher levels than monolinguals when divergent thinking is measured 
(nonverbal abilitv) , indicating that there are oositive cognitive con- 
sequences to being bilingual '(Kessler and Ouinn 1982:60), even thouah 
the "cognitive orientation of thinking, reading and writing in two 
languages oresents a major oroblem." (Rodriguez 1^ 7 8 :18-20) , 

Empirical studies in Canada to assess the linguistic, intellectual 

and attitudinal consequences of participation in immersion 



programs (show that the) students make impressive qains in -fluency 
and communication skills/ and that they are able to handle content 

subiects at aoprooriate arade levels" (Tucker 1974:67). 

• . ■ ■ f » • 

Those students enrolled in bilinqual proqfcms are shown to be enjoving 
theiif classes, growing in £qual- fluency in both languages, and to be 
ahead of monolingual students of comparitive grade levels. Some of 
these students are able to continue with bilinqual classed in seaon- 
darv schools. Manv of them are not because there "are few secondarv 
bilinqual education Programs. 

Immersion' elementarv and secondarv. schools also exist in France, 
Germanv, Latin America, the TT.S.S.R, Canada, the Arab wor^d and manv 
other countries. Since the inception of a strong immersion bilinqual 
proqram in Welsh schools there has been "increased demand for Welsh ^ 
instruction at the university level" (Fishman 1976;132).^ 

Lanquaae conflicts in Quebec have made the U.S. c^uti¥5us about 
developinq a bilinaual education nolicv for the public schools since 
it is thought that^bfiinqual education miqht 'promote lincniisticallv 
separate communities and social unrest. Although friction has also 
occurred between dissimilar linguistic groups in India, the 
widespread use of dissimilar languaqes in Switzerland, the Peoples 
* Republic of China, and the U.S.S.R. has not caused social unrest; even 
though separate linquistic communities exist (T/auqhlin 1982:4-13). 
Even though linquistic differences miqht be prevalent in a societv, 
there are manv -factors which might contribute to the unrest of anv 
given community. 

what do we hear of bilinoualism in biaher education? Some depart- 
ments of education train students to teach in bilinqual classrooms, 
Nothing more! What do we read in the iournals concerning bilingualism 
in higher education? Nothing! Whv? Bilinaual programs do not exist 
in higher education... Since there ace no bilinqual proqrams in hiqher 
education the needs of the public schools are not beinq met. Since 
the examole set bv the elementarv schools previously mentioned is not 
being emulated, the achievements 'made bv the children in those schools 
do not accrue as the students become academicallv capable of further 
arowth. Manv elementarv students return to beina monolingual 
English-sneaking because of the lack of. bilingual proqrams at the 
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secmlarv level and in higher education, time,, effort and monev 

expended during the elemen tar v school vears are wasted. It is' as much 
a waste of achievement to lose the languages which these students have 
gained, as it is fo'r the non-native Enqlish sneakers to lose their 
native lanquaqes,- 

*■ / 

U.S: Citizens and Resident Aliens, 

In recent times larqe numbers of non-Eng lish- speak inq oeople have 
settled in the United States (eq Vietnamese, Laotian, Rmong, Puerto 
*ican), as well at in some other countries. There are also oeople ^ 
indigenous to the United States who nativelv speak a lanquaqe other 
than, Vqlish. Xn the next twentv veacs there will be larqe numbers of 
non-Bnqlish-soeakinq students .in U.S. colleqes and Universities who 
speak Enqlish as a Second. Lanquaqe. Spanish "and Vietnamese speakers 
will form the largest qroups. Manv of these oeople have lanquaqe 
problems which stem from an inaccurate grasp of either both Enqlish 
'and their mother tongue, or with their mother tongue since thev mav 
have had a chance to develop their English at school. 

After the Second World War, with the emphasis on national unitv, 
existing immersion U.S. bilingual schools were viewed as a means of 
dividinq communities along language lines since native languages, 
other than' English, were maintained. It is known that lanquaqe W 
culture are verv closelv tied toaether; and that Misuse of one 
lanquaqe, in favor of another, weakens the ties one has with .ones own 
culture. "The proponents of monolinqualism failed to recoqnize that 
lanquaqe, home and culture are inextricably linked to the commurxitv in 
which one lives; that loss of sel'f esteem occurs as a peoples cultural 
identitv is. torn awav from them. As self esteem and cultural identitv 
are lost, ro is pri*e in one's country. As a oeop.le are unwillinqlv 
divorced from their countv thev are cast adrift in a societv which 
holds neither root, nor resting p|ace. 

Alternatively those people with firm roots y\ a lanquaqe an* 
culture o* their own are stronq and adventurous enouqh .to becomsT 
involved in their countrv, to proqress and to help others prog/ess* 

These are the oeople who become leaders in their respective fields, 

*> . ■ ' 
an* in their communities. 
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Interna tionrfl^Students ' 

International students have found that their' linguistic ties with 
their mother countries have 'become gradually weakened the lonqer thev ^ 
are awav from home- It seems that no matter *rt)ich foreign countrv 
students qo to '.for further study., some of those students want to 
remain in the foreiqn countrv. Part of the reason comes with fflaturitv 
and the desire to establish roots; oart of if is due, to a weakeninq of 
ties with home caused bv.the new experiences in the foreiqn countrv, , 
and Dart of it is thr-ouqh use of' the foreiqn lanquaqe and .disuse of 

the native lanquaqe. 

Nationalization and Immigration* officials, and international stu- 
dent advisors, are required to see that international students ofi Fl 
visas return home shortly after, qraduatiorf from colleqe or universitv. 
Some international students have come to feel that the v have been 
cauqht in a ricjman's land between two languages . and- two cultures, wit* 
a third choice, another countrv - a. new countrv - beinq the onlv wav 

out., .* *, . 

In 19^6, there were BOO, 000 international students in the world, • 
Today (Jit is estimated .that) there are probablv .a million." Manv 
of these are in both Western Europe and North America.' (Smith 
1981:45-166) . 

Three-quarters of the international 4Jtudenj-.s in North America and 
Western Europe are in five countries: Canada, the U.S.,. France, r,reat 
Britain and West Germanv.. Some of the student flow is^ reciprocal 
beween these five countries, but most of 0 it i^a movement from Third 
World countries to the developed countries, The larqest numbers of 
international \tudents are in graduate school. 

The international student gain's a great deal from studvinq in a 
foreiqn countrv, but the host countrv also benefits. Some of the edu- 
cational benefits of havinq international students are: , 
... the stimulus of international contact, the contribution of 
(international) students to research programs, reciprocal access 
to other countries' institutions, collaboration in inter- 
nationally funded research, (Bruce 1982 :491V. 
.Language Study, the. promotion of the free flow of knowledge across 
.national flontiers and international cooperation are.other benefits of 
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heinq host., to international students. Tt is, therefore, to the advan- 
taq* of the developed nations to assist in the education of Third 
World Nations? esneciallv since education is considered to be a manor* 
form of economic* assistance CRruce 1982:489-491). , 

Similarly, there are manv oeoole involved in the marketplace who 
know th£ advantages of heinq ^ble to read and converse, in more than 
one language. Commerce, politics, international law,' aspects of edu- 
cation, foreiqn travel, ad infinitum, demand a knowledge of another 
language. 

Higher Education m 

Historically, universities and colleges have* become known as 
bastions of tradition, and forerunners of change in education, tt is 
at these center s^f higher learning that theories, ideas, philosophies 

/ 8 ' - J! 

and discoveries have been created, voiced,' fired imagination, and 

disseminated, causing change in the -fabric of societv. In today's 

world the universities and colleqes continue ; ih fc be^r leader shin rple, 

even though some major industries have entered the field of education, 

except in the area of bilingual education. ft 

Accord^nq to Rodriquez the cognitive problem of thinking, reatdinq 

and writing in two languages (or more) is innate (Rodriauez 

1978:18-20). One must experience language in each of these aspects, 

through all stages of coqnitive growth, to learn how to *think an* feel 

<fn the languaqes" known'.' -fane way in^ which one can become eqi^allv 

fluent in two or more languages, especiallv in ones ^professional • 

field, Is to receive coursework in more than one language . 
* 

In the humanities it 'is commonly accepted that literature be 
studied in the or iginal -language. French manors study Maupassant and 
Moliere in French, for examole. Most of the students who graduate, 
with a -humanities language degree become teachers. At present, there 
are very few teaching positions available for the large numbers of 
humanities manors who qraduate annually. However-, there are larae 
numbers, of ^positions in both business and industrv which could be 
filled by those same student^, if thev were able to use their foreiqn 
lanquaqe in the marketplace. Unfortunately, the language of humani- 
ties and the ^.anguaqe of the marketolace are not alwavs 
interchanqeable. ,-^here is a world of difference between • crving, 



'Romeo, Romeo, where art thou Romeo?", in whatever lanquaqe one cares 
to use and trvinq to communicate in a second language about an impor-- 
tant computer sale. " 

The tourist industry and the Parks and Forest Service are other 
areas which cotfld emolov larqe "numbers of humanities lanquage qra- 
duates if thev learned enough, in their foreiqn language traininq, to 
intelliqentlv conduct tours and discuss subject specific material in 
that lanquaqe (forestrv, for example) • 

There is a'« need for bilingual proarams in hiqher education, 
Chanqes need to be made in college and university graduation require- 
ments which will encourage biHnqualism, ena?b^e the United States to- 
come closer to realizinq its potential of cultivating a multilinqual 
societv, and cause inter natiotial students to maintain stronqer ties 
with their native countries. 

' If a societv in which People are more equal in their, ooportunities 
to experience success, and to exercise control over their own desti- 
nies, is. to be created, we must *eal with- this issue of bilinqualism 
in hiqher education ... (Apple* 1983 : 325) . 
Junior and Community Colleges 

If bilingual education is to succeed, it must be available to all. 
Junior colleqes *md ooen universities have remedial Enqlish classes 
open to all students whose Enqlish is below standard. Just as manv 
native-English-speak inq people have less than standard command of the 
lanquaqe, some other people have less than standard command of their 
native lanquaqes. In an area where there are a larqe number of 
Vietnamese, it would be reasonable to find classes in remedial 
Vietnamese f or those who need to improve their Vietnamese lanquaqe 
skills, as well as remedial Enqlish for those required to improve 
their Enqlish lanquaqe skills." ^ese classes would be in addition, to 
the, second lanquaqe classes in Enqlish, and Vietnamese as a foreiqn 
lanquage, orovided for those; who need them.- The second lanquaqe 
classes should be ooen to all who are inter-ested. Those students who 
native iv speak a lanquaqe other than Enqlish should have that lanquaqe 
fostered while thev are learning English. Monolinqual^ English 
speakers need to be encotiraged to sneak another languaqe. 

a 

Fiqure.l outlines a. model of the bilingual proaram at a junior 
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FIGURE 1 
Community and Junior Colleges 
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communitv college, Tt can be noticed that everyone will be required 
to take the^core classes in Enqlish,/and, that* those people enrolled in 
a bilinqu^i-^prog^jpi will be able to take 50% of their classes in 
another lanquage. T^eallV, the core subjects would also become 
bilinaual, Such proqrkms can, at first, onlv , be . instituted in areas 
where there are large qroups of nbn-EnqLi$h~speakinq oeoples. 

Tt is possible that dissension could occur concerning what version 
of the foreiqn lanquage should he taught. Should it, for example, be 
Castillian Spanish, or Argentinian, or Mexican, or . ..? The answer to 

« c- 

that lies in the needs of the communitv. 

There are some who might afgue that a bilingual program such as 
this would be another compensatorv proqram for minorities, and that it 
will cause education in general to suffer; that monolingual teacher^ 
will lose their lobs, that most teachers cannot become bilingual, # an^ 
that the communitv will be divided bv a plethora of linouistic groups. 
As I have previouslv stated, these things need not occur. 

* Education throuqh the use of two languages as a medium of 
instruction is designed for all members of society; it is not for 
minorities alone . ^ Minor itv students would certainly be fnore. 
encouraqed to enroll iri bilingnal courses orovided in higher educa- 
tion, hut also those students who are frqm the maioritv cfrroup would 
be encouraged to develop their language skills in areas other,, than 
English, oarticularly if thev were entering politics or international 
relations, or other similar fields, p 

Those students who are successful in a bilingual program will 
become role models for their peer's and those who are younger, thus 
building self esteem in others. For manv students bilingual education^ 
proarams, such as that which has been Proposed, will be a step up^tfie 
educational ladder which they might not otherwise have takeru " 

Universities 

Tt is suggested that, where possible, two rnrograms of studv should 
be offered in the universities; one for monolingual students » and one 
for bilingual students. Both programs would be comparable and of 
equal worth. frpme universities, for example, have large numhers of 
Soanish-SDeaking students enrolled' in law programs. Accordina to 
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this proposed bilingual program, half of the law classes would be 
•taught in Spanish and half in English. Bilingual pr/xrrams, such as 
this, would be available- to anyone who could meet the universitv or 
college entrance' requirements , whether their first language v;as 
English br another. • , 

Many universities are now requiring broader and deeper language 
studv from applicants for universitv places, ^eoreticallv, iricoming 
students should he far more capable of handling lower division course 
work in a foreign language than were former students. Also, manv of 
these students would nativelv speak a language other than English and' 
be, oerhaos, even more prepared for the foreign language classroom.. 

figure outlines a model of a bilingual program at a university. 
The General Education requirements are all in English; the foreign 
languages will be taught in the foreign language; the bilingual 
programs will be 50% in.English and 50% in the other language(s) 
offered. Ideally, the G.E. program would also become bilingual. 



The students would benefit 



b^4> 



>ecoming conversant with the spe- 



cialized language of other fields /in more than one language, and the 
ipb market ^or them will immediately become larger. Use of both 
^languages in the market place will help to increase feelings of self 
esteem in those who habituallv speak a language other than English, 
rather than feelings of deprecation which have often been the case. 

International students will feel more- comfortable if half of their 
coursework could be accomplished in theac native tongue. Also, thev • 
would be learning the specialized language of their fields in their 
own tongues, which would help lessen anv feelings of foreignness which 
thev might have upon te turning home. In addition, such bilingual ■ 
programs would lessen the need for translation in the it native 
countries as a cadre of native specialists was built who were writing, 
publishing, and making formal presentations in their native tongues. 
Political and economic relations would be improved as more People' 

c 

entered those fields wfSh fluency in more than- one language. fi 

Implementation of the Proposed Bilingual Program r . 

Tn many universities, language study is f required of manv students 
if* thev wish to enter a universitv. Often, the foreign languaaes a thev 
learn are usually orereguisites for further language studv or oP 
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ligature written in that lanquaqe. ■ The foreiqn lanquage is not use* 
as a medium of instruction for other coursework outside the humanities 
curriculum. There are universal benefits in acquirinq ^and possessinq 
competence in another languaqe. Yet, as we know,' there is a dif- 
ference between knowinq a . lanquaqe and beinq able to use it within the 
context of a' discipline. Beinq able to converse sociallv is not the 
sania as beinq able to discuss ones profession or vocation in 
appropriate fcerminoloqy. 

.! "From this knowledqe of the disparity between knowinq a 
lanquaqe and using it has grown the study of languages for academic, 
or other*,) ourposes. % - 

When implementing a* new programme aualified* personnel are alwavs 
sought fifst.^*The European Community officially recommends to its 
membec countries that- the children of immigrants should have instruc- 
tion in both their native lanquage and the* host country languac?^. 
France has neqotiated agreements with many of the countries of oriqin 
of its immigrants to sponsor inteqrated courses which provide 
intmiqrant children -with three hours of instruction a week in their 
native language. The courses are offered if "there are larae numbers 
of children, and if there is parental demand. Jp6 teachers are paid 
bv the countries of-o/iqin (Bruce 1982^6V r ^3). 

m The Fulbrigh£-Havs educational prografy has, since 1946, brquqht 

85,000 foreiqn scholars to the United States. Fortv. million dollars 

« 

wap added to the cultural and educational proqrams last uear. 
^ccordinq to Weiker (1983:85) "these programs buy more seciiritv than 
the defense budqet." These visiting scholars- are fluent speakers of 
their own lanquaqes and eminent in their own fields. Why could not 
similar aqreements be made with them to teach in the universities, as 
the French do with their foreiqn languaqe teachers? The' visit inq 
scholars could teach in their native lanquages, and be paid either bv 
the host universities, or by the institution, or qovernment, F rom 
which they came. * s ^ 

' In addition to the visitinq scholars there are manv. indiqenous 
teachers who* are fluent in another language, who would be able to 
teach content subjects in that lanquaqe* Sojne teachers could make, 
the transition from teachi,nq in Enqlish tcf teach inq in the other < 
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lanauaae without anv problems, other teachers would need some time, 
and training to make the chanqe. Tf needed, teachers could he shared 
between the 'colleqes and universities in local areas. 

*oreiqn students on PI and Jl visas are currentlv allowed a period 
of oractical traininq in the host country after qraduation. Those 
foreiqn students qraduatinq with masters an* doctoral decrees could 
remain in the host country teachinq content subjects within their 
iiscinlines, either in the public schools or in an institute of hiqher 
education. Their remuneration could be neqotiated similarlv to that 
o p visitinq scholars. ■ 

Help could be souqht from those industries which alreadv emplov 
bilinqual professionals; lecturers or workshop leaders could be 
loaned, rotated into teachinq,. or be contracted to teach a sinqle 
course; funds could be supplied for the writinq or purchase of 
appropriate Journals and texts in specific areas - the MBA proqrams, 
p or example. 

The coramunitv colleqe, created to serve the needs and desires of 
the communitv, serves manv people" and often serves as a sorinqboard 
into further studv. It would be ah ideal place in. which courses could 
be offered in lanquaqes other than Enalish; bioloqv in French,.- for 
pxamole, qeoqraohv in Spanish, . or- history in Vietnamese. 

Communicative competence, in the subjects studied/ as well as 
knowledqe of the subiects, should be the qoal in all classes at all 

levels of education. 

The availabilitv of textbooks would be the second issue, ^t woud 
be impossible to conduct a bioloqv class in French while usinq finalish 
textbooks. Relevant textbooks and other materials could be bouqht 
from other countries while, concurrents, ones own educators could be 
encouraqed to write an* develop materials in foreiqn lanquaqes. 

A third manor concern would be devisinq wavs to equally balance 
each half of the bilinqual proqram. w Tt must be required that a 
transcript, for a student maiorinq in bilinqual education, show -50% of = 
the coursework in Enqlish, and 50% in another lanquaqe. Also, it 
would be advisable to olan the sequence of courses to be taken so that 
it would be difficult for a class to be composed entirely of students 
From one lanquaqe backqround. The purpose of bilinqual education ^ 
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would be defeated if that were so, | 
Fourthly, we need to be concerned with those students, not in \ 
bilinqual proqrams, but reauired<Jto take certain classes which hapoen 
to be part of bilinqual programs. If the required course is in 
English there is no problem; nor is there a -problem if the required 
course is in another lanquage, but the student is capable of takinq 
the course in that language. However, there would be a problem if the 
student .were required to take a class in childhood psvcholoqy tauqht 
onlv in Chinese. Tn todav f s computer age the planning of coursework 
within, and between, university colleqes is not the Problem it could 
otherwise be. 

Lastlv, there is the need ( to consider the cost of setting uo the 
orooosed bilinqual proqram, and the time it would take to orqanize it. 
Manv universities already have comoetent faculties, staff, visiting 
orofessors and qraduate students who would be able to teach in 
languaqes other than English. There would be no need for additional 
classroom space, or other similar facilities, since manv students 
alreadv registered in the institute of hiqher education would transfer 
to the bilingual proqrams. There would simplv^be a need for reorgani- 
zation of what was alreadv available. Textbooks, teachinq materials, 
secretarial time and computer time would initially command the largest 
financial outlay. Some of this expense would be offset if some 
visiting scholars and graduate assistants received remuneration from 
their governments or businesses, and bv diminished expense on mono- 
linqual programs. 

The time involved in settinq uo the program depends upon what the 
institution alreadv has available, and what it is willing to do. Once 
the bilingual proqram is set in motion it should be with the tacit 
understanding of all concerned that it can, and will, work. 

The kev to the effectiveness of this proposed bilingual program is 
community need, and facultv interest. 

There ar\e no laws governing the institution of bilingual proqrams 
in institutions of higher education in the U.S.; there is simply an . 
executive order which stipulates that the States are resoonsible for 
the education of their own citizenrv. - Similarly, the countries of 
Western Europe and Canada are resoonsible for the education of their 
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own citizens. Tt can, therefore, be implied that if people show a 
nee* for a specific bilinaual proqram, or programs, that efforts 
should be marie to meet the nee*. The need could be one- of a larqe 
group of people with ohe common lariquage other than *Inqlish; or it 
could he the need of business, government and industrv for bilinqual * 
emplovees, or it could be somethinq else. t 

Administrators need to assess the present and future needs of the 
student bodv and communitv. Comprehensive planninq requires the 
qathering of sound, clear, information; education of the communitv and 
facultv;. and involvement of the community and facultv in all phases of 
the Planninq and buildinq staqes of the proqram. Active involvement 
of the communitv and facultv will enable the project to be implemented 
far more effectively than if thev sit on committee^. At all times 
attention should be drawn to the positive aspects of the oroaram; and 
its function both nationally and Internationa lv should be examined 
f requentlv. 

Teacher Trainina 

T'he bilingual teacher traininq proqrams which currentlv ex;Lst have, 
language teaching as their goal; that, as I see it, is onlv one aspect 
of a bilingual proqram. A bilinqual teacher education proqram should 
require that 50% of the student teacher's major emphasis be tauqht in 
the foreiqn lanquaqe. , f 

A student who, for examole, is qoinq to earn a bilinqual historv 
deqree must be 'able teach historv in both Enqlish and another lanquaqe 
with eaual facilitv. Also, a bilinqual student preparing to teac* 
_lanquage must be able to teach English and another lanquaqe with equal 
facilitv. 

The teacher traininq proqram imolemented should recoqnize thp 
linquistic, ethnic, racial, economic, cultural and -political settinas 
of those who.nativelv use the foreiqn lanquaqe, while, at the same 
• time, recoqnizina the fact that people are not bound bv their 
cultures, and that thev are free to be different desoite the imaae of 
stereotvpes. Bilinaual teacher trainina should emphasize the develop- 
ment of cultural language attitudes, languaae skills and the acquisi- 
tion of knqwle^qe. The teacher must know the content of instruction 
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well, be able to use the foreign lanquaae to teach content, and must 
he able to transmit that knowledge to the students in a language they 
will understand (Troike and Saville-Troike 1982;217) .. 

Summary 

We are living in a multilingual society where it is an advantage 
to be fluent in more than one language, at least within the context of 
ones own vocation, or prpfession. Higher education, in its role of 
leader", must demonstrate how bilinqualism can be fostered apd main- 
tained through the organization of bilingual courses of'studv; 

Strong bilingual programs, in hiqher education, could lead to 
increasing numbers of indigenous, qualified, nonnative English- 
speaking students in degree seeking programs; to closer academic links, 
with universities in other countries; and to stronger ties between 
international students in their home countries. 

International relations would be improved, both economically and 
politically, if world leaders were linguistically competent in motfe 
than one language. 
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